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had contributed aid amounting in total value to the equivalent of 13.7 billion dollars. 
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THE KEY TO NORWEGIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


I BEFORE THE WAR 


What was the substance of Norwegian foreign policy in the years between the two 
World Wars? 


Norwegian foreign policy in the years between the wars was molded by the 
wish to avoid involvement in any Great Power conflict. Norway pursued the 
course of upholding a neutral position and .maintaining peaceful relations with 
all countries. In this it acted like a number of other small countries of Western 
Europe. But Norway was not particularly active in foreign affairs, except in mat- 
ters affecting Norwegian interests directly. Norway took part in the work of the 
League of Nations, and the Norwegian delegation engaged particularly in the 
social and liuumanitarian spheres. When the world situation became more threat- 
ening at the end of the thirties, Norway entered into closer association with other 
countries, especially the Scandinavian countries. It laid stress on its policy of 
neutrality and hoped as long as possible to be able to keep clear of direct conflict 
with any other country. Norway retained this position even after the activity of 
the League of Nations came to a standstill and the Second World War began. The 
German attack in 1940 brought this foreign policy to an end. 


Ii AFTER THE WAR 


Can various phases be distinguished in Norwegian foreign policy after the Second 
World War? 


Yes. There is, to begin with, a phase stretching from 1945 to 1947/48, when 
Norway placed its reliance on cooperation in the United Nations Organization 
and thought it, like certain other small countries, would have an important contri- 
bution to make as mediator in conflicts between the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union. This phase has been called the period of bridge-building; Norway 
tried to throw a bridge over differences between East and West. In this period 
the principal objective was to maintain as good relations as possible with the 
Western powers and with the Soviet Union, and simultaneously to expand Scan- 
dinavian cooperation. It was perfectly clear that Norway could not expect to pursue 
so withdrawn an existence as it had done between wars. The world had changed. 
The war years had seen the emergence of a new solidarity between the countries 
of the West; with the swift pace of economic development in technology, in 
industry, in transport, there was growing recognition that the times called for 
a greater measure of international cooperation. The initiation in 1947 of the Amer- 
ican program of economic aid to Europe demonstrated with particular clarity 
the need for cooperation; for the Marshall Plan presupposed the initiation of 
close economic association between the countries receiving aid. An organization 
was established to coordinate aid activities, the Organization for European Economic 
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Cooperation (OEEC). This instrument of cooperation is still’ in full activity and 
has contributed much towards closer European association. 

A second clearly distinguishable phase of post-war policy is the short inter- 
mediate period in 1948 when Norwegian foreign policy was thoroughly re-ex- 
amined in the light of the whole international situation and the national security 
position. In this period the factors directly affecting the security of the country 
came into particular prominence. 

The third phase begins in March 1949, when Norway joined in the work to estab- 
lish the North Atlantic area—in addition to membership in the United Nations. 
Norway is still in this phase. 


What was the principal objective of Norwegian foreign policy in the first phase—in 
the years from 1945 to 1948? 


The “bridge-building” policy had, as stated, the objective of helping to smooth 
out differences between East and West. Norway believed that it had an important 
contribution to make as mediator. It is probably correct to interpret the selection 
of Trygve Lie, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, as the first Secretary General of 
the United Nations, as an expression of the Great Powers’ confidence in Norway’s 
nonpartisan position. Norway put great weight on the development of the United 
Nations into an instrument capable of effective action, regarding this as the best 
way it could contribute to strengthening the peace of the world. As a small coun- 
try, Norway’s possibilities of influencing events were of course limited. But its 
role in international affairs was strengthened by the fact that it could work for 
greater understanding between nations without any of the parties being right- 
fully able to question its motives. It was at times very hard to hold to a course 
that was independent of the Great Powers. Norway took an active part in the 
peace settlement with Germany’s allies and could not keep from taking sides in 
the various conflicts which arose. 


What was the main reason for changing this line of foreign policy in 1948? 


It became evident that all efforts to build a bridge between East and West were 
futile. Relations between the Western Great Powers and the Soviet Union were 
marked by growing tension. While the countries of the Western world demobil- 
ized their armed forces at a very rapid rate and reconverted their war industries 
to civilian purposes, the Soviet Union preserved large parts of its mighty war 
machine. A few figures will show this. The United States, Great Britian and 
Canada, which together had about five million soldiers standing in Western Europe 
at the end of the war in 1945, reduced their combined forces to 880,000 men within 
one year. The United States reduced its forces in all theatres from about 12 million 
men at the end of the war to about 1.4 million in June 1948; whereas the Russians 
reduced their forces from about 12.5 million men to 4.1 million. 


The fact that the Soviet Union expanded its boundaries westwards, both during 
the war and in the early post-war years, naturally produced a strong impression 
on the whole Western world. Entire countries—for example, the three Baltic 
states—and parts of Poland, Finland, Bulgaria, Rumania, northeast Germany and 
eastern Czechoslovakia were simply swallowed up by the Soviet Union and incor- 
porated within its own boundaries. In Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Eastern Germany the Russians secured complete control 
during the period up to March 1948 in collaboration with the national communist 
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parties. On the whole the procedure was the same everywhere. The democratic 
political parties lost their independence, and their leaders were persecuted. At 
arranged elections new communist-dominated “unity parties” were assured safe 
majorities in the national assemblies. The new governments entered into mutual 
assistance pacts and friendship agreements with Soviet Union. Their power to act 
independenly existed only as a formality; in reality their policies in both foreign 
and domestic affairs were adapted to those of the Soviet Union. 


In the autumn of 1947 the Cominform was established. This organization had 
as its principal objective the coordination under Soviet leadership of political work 
in the “peopies’ democracies.” A network of far-going political, economic and 
military engagements was created up and down the whole of Eastern Europe. 


In this situation it was obvious that the security of a nation could not be based 
on the United Nations alone. The United Nations was not in a position to safeguard 
the boundaries of the member countries. The Soviet Union exercised its veto right: 
diligently, disarmament negotiations were at a standstill, there was deep disagree- 
ment on the peace settlement with Germany, and the flow of mutual accusations 
helped to emphasize the deep cleft between East and West. Meanwhile the Russians 
continued to consolidate their power in the Eastern European countries that had 
come under Soviet control. 

The developments in the East aroused growing unrest in the West. The countries 
of Western Europe began as early as the beginning of 1948 to prepare for closer 
association in the field of defense. The communist coup in Czechoslovakia in Feb- 
ruary/March 1948 was interpreted as a warning that no country of Western Europe 
could be secure without making very clear in advance its determination to defend 
its independence and freedom. Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg joined in a defense community which was called Western Union. To 
the governments of these countries it was evident that only by united effort could 
they create an effective defense against outside attack. 

In the Northern countries, too, the developments were followed with unrest. 
Reaction to the coup in Czechoslovakia was very strong, the more so because 
Czechoslovakia was, like Norway, one of the “bridge-building” countries of the 
United Nations. Unrest increased when Finland at this time was subjected to strong 
Soviet pressure and in April 1948 signed a Finnish-Soviet assistance pact. 

Norwegian foreign policy was taken up for thorough re-examination. 


WI A SCANDINAVIAN SOLUTION? 


What were the reasons for and against enlarged Scandinavian cooperation for 
defense in 1948/49? 


It was natural that Norway first investigated whether closer Scandinavian coop- 
eration in the field of defense could give the nation adequate security. In October 
1948 a joint Scandinavian Defense Commission was appointed to explore the pos- 
sibilities for coordinating the defense of the three countries. One of the strongdst 
‘actors speaking for such cooperation was that a general feeling of Scandinavian 
community existed in the three neighbor countries. The peoples of these countries 
felt that they were members of the same family, that in language and culture they 
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were very close to one another, and that strong bands in every sphere bound the 
countries to one another. There was an additional thought that had a strong 
appeal among the Scandinavian peoples: with a Scandinavian defense association, 
perhaps it was possible to hold on to the hope of keeping outside Great Power 
politics—as the Scandinavian countries had on the whole done in the years between 
the wars. It should be possible to withdraw into “Europe’s quiet corner” and to 
maintain, through a strong neutral defense, independence and peace. 


The Scandinavian Defense Commission found that Scandinavian cooperation 
for defense would be highly desirable from a purely military strategic point of 
view. Each nation’s defense could supplement the others’ felicitously and together 
offer effective security—provided that the military arrangements could be sub- 
stantially expanded and strengthened. This precondition was spelled out distinctly, 
for especially the Norwegian and Danish defense arrangements were completely 
inadequate to the task. Both Norway and Denmark—and Sweden, too, to some 
extent—needed outside help in 1948 and 1949 in order to build up a satisfactory 
defense. Their own resources were inadequate. 


This brings us to the factors which weighed especially heavy in 1948 against a 
Scandinavian defense association. As just stated, the countries did not themselves 
have the resources needed to build up effective Scandinavian defense. Beyond this, 
as the Norwegian Government appraised the situation, with the experience of 1940 
vividly in mind, any Scandinavian defense association must not shut out help from 
the Western countries; a realistic defense policy required preparing in peacetime 
to receive the help from outside that would be needed in case of attack. Such 
help cannot easily be improvised: that had been learned by painful experience. 
Sweden was against such a Western orientation. It maintained that any defense 
association must be completely neutral as between East and West, and this was a 
decisive precondition for their participation. The Norwegian view was that a 
Scandinavian defense union would never be strong enough to get along alone; con- 
tact had to be maintained with the Western democracies’ military association. 


The considerable outside help that was needed if Norway and Denmark were 
to be able to make effective defense arrangements could not possibly come from 
Sweden alone. The one possible source for such assistance was the United States. 
Even with such help the power of the three Scandinavian countries to hold out under 
attack would be limited; without it, they could not build up the forces needed 
to provide any reasonable level of defense at all—at least not without assuming 
enormous economic burdens over a long stretch of years. But arms were needed 
quickly, and no government could impose the burden of their cost on a people in 
the midst of a period of economic reconstruction. 


On January 29, 1949, representatives of the three Scandinavian countries met 
in Oslo for what turned out to be the last effort to reach agreement. The negotiators 
were members of the governments and of the national assemblies; also present 
were the countries’ ambassadors to London, Paris, Moscow and Washington. The 
meeting found that no basis existed for a common Scandinavian defense union, 
inasmuch as it had not been possible to reach agreement either on the preconditions 
for, or the consequences of an alliance-free Scandinavian defense bloc. 


IV NORWAY AND NATO 


How did Norway accede to the North Atlantic Treaty? 


Towards the end of 1948 the Norwegian Government learned that it could expect 
an inquiry on whether it wished to participate in the cooperative Atlantic defense 
effort which was then being prepared. Norway was at the time in the midst of the 
difficult Scandinavian defense negotiations and could not take a standpoint before 
the Scandinavian alternative was scrupuously examined. When, however, it became 
clear that nothing would come of Scandinavian defense association, the Govern- 
ment pondered the invitation to take part in the Atlantic defense system. Early in 
February 1949 Foreign Minister Lange and Oscar Torp, the Labor Party’s parlia- 
mentary leader, visited London and Washington, pursuant to a decision of the 
government, to obtain more information on the Atlantic security system which 
was in preparation. The. conversations which the two Norwegian representatives 
had with leading British and American statesmen brought out clearly that an un- 
committed Scandinavian defense association could not count on any material or 
political assistarce from the West. The Western powers had to give priority to 
their allies, and there would not be anything left for other countries in the foresee- 
able future. The possibility of a Scandinavian defense alternative was thereby elim- 
inated. The only way that was open—if the choice was not to be simply to give 
up—was to join in the Atlantic cooperative action, as a number of the countries 
around the Atlantic Ocean had done. In a closed meeting of March 3, 1949, the 
Storting decided that Norway should take part in the preparatory work for the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Near the end ‘of the month a draft of the Treaty was ready; 
and on March 29 the Storting approved Norway’s accession to the Treaty, by a vote 
of 130 to 13, with 7 representatives absent. On April 4, 1949, Norway’s Foreign 
Minister signed the Treaty in Washington—together with the representatives of 
eleven other countries, among them Denmark. 


How did the Russians react to the changes in Norwegian security policy in 1948/49? 


It is clear that the Russians looked on with considerable skepticism while the 
effort to establish a Scandinavian defense association was under way. The Soviet 
press issued warnings now and again, and it was well known that the Russians 
would have liked the three Scandinavian countries to make no change in the secur- 
ity policy they had followed since 1945. But when it became evident that the attempt 
to establish Scandinavian defense cooperation was about to fail and that Norway 
was considering joining the North Atlantic security system, the Soviet Government 
addressed itself directly in a note to the Norwegian Government, saying that 
Norway’s membership in the planned Atlantic Pact could have serious consequences 
and would have to be interpreted as expressing an aggressive policy directed 
against the Soviet Union. 


The Norwegian Government replied on February 1 with assurances that Norway 
would never be a party to an aggressive policy against any other state and that 
Norwegian territory would never be used in the service of: such a policy. The 
government stated that it “would not enter into any agreement with other States 
which obligated Norway to open bases on Norwegian territory for the military 
forces of foreign powers, so long as Norway is not attacked or subject to threat of 
attack.” 
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The Russians were openly not satisfied with the Norwegian answer. They sent a 
new note and proposed a Norwegian-Soviet non-aggression pact. The Norwegian 
Government rejected this proposal in its reply of March 4, pointing out that both 
Norway and the Soviet Union, by virtue of their membership in the United Nations, 
had already obligated themselves to refrain from attack. The Government reiterated 
assurances of the purely defensive objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


How did Norwegian public opinion stand on the proposal that Norway enter the 
Atlantic pact? 


The discussion in Norway on security policy was lively. The opponents of Nor- 
wegian accession to the North Atlantic Treaty used as their major argument the 
desirability of avoiding involvement in the conflicts of the Great Powers; instead 
Norway should continue to pursue as independent a line of foreign policy as possible. 
Another argument given emphasis was that the Scandinavian countries ought to 
pursue a common policy and avoid disagreement among themselves. A third was 
that nothing should be done which might weaken the United Nations; the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it was maintained, was in conflict with the basic idea in the United 
Nations Charter. Two other points made were that membership in the Atlantic Pact 
would come to entail restrictions on Norway’s freedoin of action in foreign affairs; 
and that membership was bound to be interpreted as a provocation directed against 
the Soviet Union, with completely unforeseeable harmful consequences. Some per- 
sons feared, too, that Norway woul’ be subjected to military and economic obliga- 
tions which exceeded its capacities. 


Advocates of Norwegian membership in the Atlantic Pact pointed to the efforts 
to negotiate a Scandinavian defense alliance and said that the Scandinavian alter- 
native had been rejected only after it had proved impossible of implementation 
on conditions acceptable to Norway. The experiences of 1940 were recalled as a 
reminder of Norway’s need for a strong defense, and for a defense so organized 
that the country could receive help from allies as rapidly as possible. Further, it 
was pointed out, the trend of development is inevitably towards a larger measure 
of international cooperation in all fields: and perhaps particularly in defense; 
Norway could not stand apart from this development. The events of 1940 had 
taught the Norwegian people that it could not rely on keeping outside Great Power 
conflicts. 

The national convention of the Labor Party—Norway’s largest, and governing, 
party—discussed the government’s foreign policy at its meeting of February 19, 
1949, and expressed its support of that policy by overwhelming majority. The other 
political parties, too—with the exception of the Norwegian Communist Party—sup- 
ported Norwegian membership in the Atlantic Pact. 


What possible courses other than membership in NATO were open to Norway 
in 1949? 

It is evident from the foregoing that all possible courses were very carefully 
pondered in 1948-49. In brief, the possibilities were three: (1) membership in 
NATO, (2) membership in a Scandinavian defense union, and (3) continuation 
of the line of policy pursued since 1945. 

It was difficult for any responsible statesman to advocate the third course. 
Norwegian experiences during the war, the post-war developments, the knowledge 
that Norwegian territory is of great strategic value both to the East and the West, 
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the country’s small defense capability, its clear Western orientation—all served to 
emphasize that the continuation of the prewar policy would be unrealistic. To try 
to get along alone would expose the nation to the danger of suffering Czechoslo- 
vakia’s fate; the situation was as serious as that. 


The need to base Norway’s defense on cooperation with other countries stood 
also in the conclusions of the big defense commission that had been established in 
1946. There was no possibility that Norway could get along alone. With this con- 
clusion even the communist representative agreed. 


What is the relationship between the UN and NATO? 


The United Nations Charter contains provisions which expressly give member 
countries the right to cooperate for their own defense. Both collective self-defense 
and regional defense are allowed. Before the creation of NATO a well organized 
common defense system already existed for the American nations. This system, 
established in the fall of 1947 by the conclusion of a security pact among 19 
countries, was based on the principle that an attack against any one of the countries 
would be considered as an attack against them all. The finely ramified net of mutual 
friendship and assistance agreements in Eastern Europe, which also preceded NATO, 
had the character of regional cooperation “although concluded on a bilateral basis.” 
The countries were bound together through far-reaching agreements, one provision 
of which established the obligation of each party to come to the aid of the other 
party to the agreement in case of attack. In March 1948 a defense community was 
also established in Western Europe, the so-called Western Union, wherein five 
countries pledged solidarity in case of war. 


NATO’s structure was based on that of Western Union; the North Atlantic Treaty 
also borrowed features from the Rio Agreement between the American nations. In 
the North Atlantic Treaty the signatory countries reaffirm their faith in the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, and they reiterate 
the obligations set forth in the UN Charter to settle international disputes by peace- 
ful means. 

Neither under international law nor in political terms is there any conflict between 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the UN Charter. The North Atlantic Treaty came into 
existence as a necessary supplement to the United Nations, after it had become 
evident that membership in the UN alone was not sufficient to gurantee the inde- 
pendence and freedom of member states. 

On the day the UN is able to intervene effectively to hinder aggression, NATO’s 
defense mission Wea: superfluous. 


What obligations has Norway assumed as a member of NATO? 


Norway assumed, first, certain obligations of a general nature. It reaffirmed, as 
already mentioned, the undertaking to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means, and it declared the determination to continue to strengthen its free institu- 
tions, as a factor contributing towards the further development of peaceful inter- 
national relations. It promised to seek to eliminate conflict and to expand coopera- 
tion between member countries in the economic field. 

In the area of defense policy the obligations Norway undertook are somewhat 
more specific. There is, first, the undertaking to strengthen defense capacity, by 
both separate and joint efforts. Next—and this is the crux of the North Atlantic 
Treaty—all member countries assumed the obligation to consider an attack against 
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one of them in Europe or North America as an attack against them all. This is the 
principle of solidarity on which the alliance rests. One for all, all for one. 


In practice it may often be a difficult matter of judgment to decide what weight 
should be given international solidarity and what weight purely national interests, 
if friction arises between the two. NATO’s history offers many examples of such 
situations of conflicting interest, where the governments of individual member 
countries have had to choose between solidarity with their NATO allies and a more 
“national” policy. 


It is perfectly clear that none of NATO’s organs can impose obligations on a 
member country which the country’s own authorities are unwilling to accept. It is 
the national assembly and the government of the individual country which deter- 
mines the country’s foreign policy and defense policy. NATO is not a supranational 
organ. . 


Is the North Atlantic Treaty so formulated that Norway would be automatically 
drawn into. war if, for example, one of its NATO allies were involved? 


No. The Treaty obligates the member states to assist a country which is attacked 
but makes clear that the assistance need not necessarily be of military nature. 
Certain kinds of conflicts involving one or several NATO countries may exist with- 
out directly affecting the other member countries at all. This obviously applies in 
cases where a NATO country is at war outside the area which is covered by the 
North Atlantic Treaty. During the Korean War several NATO countries supplied 
large numbers of troops to the UN army, without this action having any special 
consequence for NATO as an organization. The British-French action against Egypt 
in 1956 was, of course, not a NATO action; and it did not result in a call to other 
NATO countries for help. 


The situation is different if an attack should take place against any member 
country within the area which is covered by the North Atlantic Treaty. Norway is 
then, as already stated, obligated to extend assistance. Article 5 states that each 
of the member countries shall immediately take “such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area.” 


NATO’s top political and military organs would in such an event make recom- 
mendations on what the individual nations should do. But decision rests with the 
governments themselves. What is here involved is a very fine interplay between 
the military leadership of the alliance and the national authorities. 


Is it conceivable that Norwegian military forces would be used in NATO’s inte- 
grated defense forces outside Norway’s borders? 


It is, of course, impossible to say in advance exactly how an attack would be 
countered. All would depend on the character and extent of the attack. But in any 
case it is clear that Norway is a “deficit country” in the sense that in a time of crisis 
it would need outside assistance. Only in a very exceptional case would Norwegian 
forces be able to make a more important contribution outside the country than in 
the defense of Norwegian territory. There is, therefore, hardly reason to believe 
that Norwegian forces would be used outside Norwegian territory, even in the event 
war should break out and Norway were drawn into it. 


What are NATO’s main tasks? 


NATO?’s purpose is to safeguard the security of the member countries. Security is 
sought through organized cooperation spanning all the major areas of the member 
countries’ defense and foreign policy. Substantial integrated defense forces have been 
developed; and because the burden has been carried together, the results are 
greater and better than if the countries had tried to act individually. 


NATO’s most important objective is to prevent war. It aims to preserve the peace 
by maintaining a defense so strong that no state can envisage having anything to 
gain through armed attack against any member country. 


NATO has also the major task of being prepared to strike back an attack should 
one nevertheless come. Thus it cannot rest on maintaining a strong defense at the 
borders and hoping that that will be enough. It must also have the military power 
to cast out an aggressor, or to carry a war into the aggressor’s own country. 


NATO has, then, first the task of preventing war, and next the task of providing 
defense. Without question the first is paramount, but it cannot be accomplished 
independently of the second. 


The task of preventing war cannot be pursued on the military plane alone. What 
is also needed is political action that can contribute to strengthening the peace of 
the world and relaxing international tension. Through the NATO association the 
member countries seek to coordinate their policies in this field, with the objective 
of making a positive contribution for peace. The development of collaboration here 
necessarily requires more time than has been taken to build up common defense 
forces. Nevertheless, progress has been substantial in this important field, too. 


Finally, the member countries in NATO give weight to consultation on economic 
problems of common interest, regarding sound economic conditions as one of the 
prerequisites for the community’s strength. 


What main goals has Norway worked for within NATO? 


Norway has consistently placed great weight on NATO’s activities to prevent war 
and to promote conditions conducive to peace. Norway has sought to strengthen 
political contact between member countries, among other ways by strengthening 
the consultative activity on political problems that takes place within NATO’s 
organs. Through such consultation Norway takes part in forming the main lines of 
tne Great Western Powers’ foreign policy. The Norwegian Foreign Minister has 
participated in the two special committees which have had the task of recommend- 
ing measures to strengthen cooperation, especially in the non-military field. Here 
Norway has emphasized the reciprocal character of the obligations attending 
collaboration. Norway has urged that the member countries of NATO formulate a 
position policy for peace which can contribute to relaxing international tension. 


The Norwegian Government has cautioned against extending the obligations of 
member countries beyond what is clearly in the community’s interest. Norway has 
therefore—together with other countries—worked to avoid an identification of 
NATO with the colonial policies pursued by individual NATO countries. 

Norway has sought to avoid NATO’s assuming tasks which it believed belong 
naturally with other international organizations—for example, the United Nations 
or the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). The Atlantic 
Alliance is only a part of Norwegian foreign policy. Where it is appropriate to use 
other organizations for international cooperation, Norway wishes to do so. 
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Norwegian foreign policy has always given great weight to avoiding everything 
which can contribute to increasing international tension. Through participation in 
NATO, where there is opportunity for each nation to place its views before 14 
allies, Norway can pursue this policy the more effectively. 


What progress has been achieved in non-military areas within NATO? 


It is difficult to organize cooperation “for non-military ends” between 15 
countries. The possible area of work is extremely comprehensive, and the need for 
cooperation varies widely from one field to another. The progress made in this vast 
field of “non-military cooperation” can be roughly sketched under three headings: 
first, the political area; secondly, the economic; and thirdly, “other” areas—that is, 
cultural, social, informational, etc. 


In the political area the development has been gratifyingly rapid. Completely new 
forms of international cooperation have been developed in the course of a ten-year 
period. Much remains to be done to perfect this collaboration. But NATO is on the 
way. In spite of set-backs and disappointments, there is real reason for satisfaction 
in the development that has taken place. 


In the economic area it is not intended that NATO shall act as an operating insti- 
tution. Where NATO has discussed economic problems of commen interest, it has 
been evident that the machinery of consultation has functioned well. 


In other areas of non-military activity, it is more difficult to point to concrete 
results. The reasons are several. All member countries do not see an equal measure 
of need for NATO’s intervention in order, for example, to strengthen cultural con- 
tacts. Cultural intercourse is already very actively under way between practically 
all of the countries. In part this is organized through such institutions as UNESCO 
and the European Council, through special cultural agreements, and in other ways; 
in part it takes place on a more informal basis. 


What has been done under the NATO standard is primarily to encourage the ex- 
pansion of cultural contacts between the countries of the Atlantic community. Money 
has been made available for scholarships, and extensive travel in the NATO coun- 
tries has been arranged each year for press people and others. Plans now exist for 
an important program of scientific cooperation, and a scientific adviser to the Sec- 
retary General has been appointed to handle this field. A “youth specialist’? has been 
appointed whose main task it is to promote closer cooperation between the youth 
organizations of the Western world. The Secretariat maintains contact with the 
Secretariat of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Several plans are now being developed for work in the cultural field; these will 
contribute to making the NATO Secretariat a more effective instrument for pro- 
moting cultural contacts, etc. It is not intended that NATO shall set up large coop- 
erative projects in its own name; there is general agreement that this would not be 
appropriate. 


Has NATO found an effective pattern for cooperation? 


On this point there can be no doubt. Cooperation has not been pressed into a fixed 
mold which would be difficult of change. On the contrary, the structure of coopera- 
tion has been in constant development during the ten years of the Organization’s 
existence. New links are added, old ones are eliminated as they become superfluous, 
the machinery is overhauled and improved gradually as need arises. Certain basic 
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principles stand fast, first and above all that the association involved is cooperation 
between sovereign states seeking to safeguard their freedom through joint effort. 

Completely new forms of cooperation between countries have been brought into 
use. Many of them would have been completely unthinkable 15 years ago. 
Governments would not have been able to engage in so intimate cooperation, so 
extensive consultation, and such a reciprocal exchange of information traditionally 
considered as secret. 

No one knew in 1949 that the structure of cooperation would become that which 
exists today. Nor does anyone know what forms will be in use ten years from now. 
What is essential is that the Organization at every point of time is in harmony with 
the needs of the member countries. In the current international situation there is a 
. strong trend toward closer contact and firmer cooperation. Little by little new 
habits of cooperation become established. In historical perspective, this develop- 
ment is going on at a rapid pace. It involves, after all, a radical change of attitude 
and ways of thinixing on the part of both the responsible authorities and the public 
of the member countries. 


Payments to NATO 


How large is Norway’s contribution to the NATO budget? 


In 1957 Norway paid a total of 2.6 million kroner towards the operation of the 
NATO Secretariat and military headquarters. This contribution represents 1.15 
per cent of total operating and capital expenditures. 


However, the Northern Command based at Kolsas makes expenditures in Norway 
which far exceed the Norwegian contribution to NATO organs. Consequently, 
Norway receives each year a net surplus of foreign exchange from the other member 
countries. In addition Norway receives income in foreign currencies from the foreign 
personnel serving at the Allied Headquarters at Kolsas. In 1957 the income in foreign 
currencies from the Northern Command budget, from NATO personnel in Norway, 
and from the lease of communications lines, amounted in total to over 21 million 
kroner. Deducting the 2.6 million kroner which Norway pays to NATO organs 
leaves an income in foreign currencies of 18.8 million kroner. 


What does Norway get from its allies? 


It is difficult to measure exactly what Norway gets from its allies through member- 
ship in NATO. As already pointed out, it gets greater military security, the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the formation of the Western Powers’ foreign policy, and 
participation in a constantly growing political, economic and cultural association 
which is a source of strength to. its members. These values cannot be measured in 
kroner and gre. This can be done, however, in the case of the direct military help 
Norway receives. In the seven-year period 1951-1957 the total costs incurred in 
building up and operating Norwegian defenses were about 11,000 million kroner. 
Of this amount Norway paid only a little over half, namely, 6,300 million kroner. 
The remainder—about 4,700 million kroner—represents aid and grants it received 
from its NATO allies. 

In this seven-year period Norway received contributions toward the common- 
financed intrastructure work totalling 420 million kroner, various forms of economic 
aid amounting in all to 260 million kroner, and direct arms assistance to a value 
of 4,000 million kroner. 
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Base Policy 


What is Norwegian policy on bases? 


In its note of reply of February 1, 1949 to the Government of the Soviet Union, 
the Norwegian Government stated that Norway would not enter into any agreement 
obligating it to open bases on Norwegian territory to the military forces of foreign 
powers so long as Norway is not attacked or subject to the threat of attack. A major 
reason for making this declaration was the wish to avoid any policy which could be 
interpreted as a provocation against the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government 
warned strongly against Norway’s entering the North Atlantic Treaty, maintaining 
that the treaty had aggressive purposes. The stationing of foreign military forces 
in Norway might perhaps have served the Russians as an excuse for accusing Nor- 
way of pursuing an aggressive policy against the Soviet Union. This in turn could 
have led to Russian countermeasures—which very probably would have fallen in 
the first instance on Finland. 

The substance of the note of February 1949 has since then been reiterated officially 
on several occasions. Norway’s base policy has remained unchanged. 

The base policy is founded on an overall evaluation of the political aspects and 
the military strategy of Norwegian defense policy. The stationing of allied forces in 
Norway would unquestionably strengthen the country’s defense posture. In case of 
attack, Norway would already have allied reinforcements in the country, ready for 
immediate action; whereas now it must be prepared to man its own defenses and 
wait for relief to come. In the opinion of the responsible Norwegian authorities, it 
is justifiable to take this risk, in the light of an overall evaluation of defense policy. 


Is it in conflict with Norwegian base policy to permit the location of allied military 
headquarters at Kolsds? 


No. The allied headquarters at Kolsas is not a military base. It is a planning body, 
with a limited number of Norwegian and allied officers, who, working together with 
Norwegian defense authorities, prepare plans for the defense of Norway and the 
rest of the area covered by the Northern Command. 


Have Norway’s allies pressed it to open bases for foreign troops in time of peace? 


No. Of course both allied and Norwegian military experts have commented on 
Norwegian base policy; and in some cases they have maintained that Norway’s 
defense posture would be strengthened by allowing allied forces to take part in the 
military guard of Norway in peasetime. But NATO has never pressed Norway to 
depart from the standpoint which has been taken with respect to bases. 


The New Weapons 


Does the use of nuclear weapons enter into NATO’s defense planning? 


Yes. As early as December 1954 the North Atlantic Council recommended that the 
NATO Supreme Military Commanders base their defense plans on the use of nuclear 
weapons. This means in practice that the Supreme Commanders shall, in their plan- 
ning, count on being able to use, in the event of an attack on the NATO defenses, 
such American forces as are then equipped with nuclear weapons. At the time the 
long-distance bombers of the American Strategic Air Command were particularly 
in mind. Gradually new types of weapons with an explosive power smaller than 
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that of the big bombs have been developed, and these weapons have been incorpo- 
rated into the equipment of the American forces which are a direct part of the NATO 
defense system. 

In December 1957 the North Atlantic Council adopted a recommendation that 
missiles with atomic warheads be incorporated into the defense forces of such 
countries as wish to have these weapons. The United States had offered to deliver 
these new weapons to its allies in NATO. 


How are the new weapons incorporated into the defense system? 


Each individual country decides, in consultation with the NATO authorities, 
whether or not it wants to accept the new weapons. That practically all of the 
NATO countries will accept them is already clear. Since, however, it takes consider- 
able time both to train the men and to produce the weapons, their incorporation 
can take place only over a considerable period of time. 


What are the “new weapons” that ave commonly talked about? 


They are, firstly, nuclear weapons (or atomic and hydrogen weapons), a common 
name for a great number of different weapons, all distinguished from “conventional” 
weapons by the fact that their action depends on a nuclear process. This process 
releases an enormous amount of heat, radio-active radiation, and blast. The range 
of nuclear weapons is broad: from giant thermonuclear bombs with colossal effect 
down to “small” nuclear charges about 1/25th as powerful as the bomb which was 
released over Hiroshima in 1945. The fact that a weapon is nuclear discloses noth- 
ing concerning its means of delivery. It may, for instance, be a bomb which is de- 
livered to its target by aircraft, or a shell which is fired from a cannon, or an atomic 
warhead which is carried by missile. Atomic charges can also be mounted on tor- 
pedoes, mines, etc. 

Missiles are a second group of new weapons. There is a great number of different 
types, intended for different purposes. Some missiles can take a nuclear charge, 
others can take only a conventional explosive charge, while still others can deliver 
either nuclear or conventional charges. A feature common to all missiles is that 
they are equipped with a “motor” which itself impels the missile forward toward 
its goal. Some of the missiles have a very long range: rockets able to hurdle the 
Atlantic Ocean will soon have passed through the stage of test and experiment. 
Other missiles can be used only for short distances. Some are made to replace bomb- 
ers: these are the big long-range missiles which can reach deep into the enemy’s 
territory. Other missiles are particularly adapted tc release in the air, others in 
anti-tank defense. Still others can be used by aircraft against objectives in the air 
or on the ground. 


Some of the missiles are “guided”—that is, they are equipped with fine instru- 
ments by means of which they can be guided towards a target far distant from the 
place of release. 


It is common to distinguish pees long-range, intermediate- -range, and ‘short- 
range missiles. “Intermediate range” is usualiy used in military language to describe 
the missiles which have a reach of 1,200-2,500 kilometers. 

In addition to the new types of weapons which have been mentioned above, there 
are, of course, also new models of conventional weapons. The technical development 
of weapons has proceeded with tremendous speed in all fields. Most of the types of 
weapons which were in use during the last World War are obsolete today and have 
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been replaced by other-and more effective models. This “modernization” goes on 
continuously, with the objective of equipping the defense with the most effective 
weapons. Through the American program of arms aid and the North Atlantic common 
defense system, Norway participates in the Western countries’ achievements in 
research and production in this field. 


What is the difference between strategic weapons and tactical weapons? 


It is very hard to draw a sharp line of demarcation between so-called “tactical” 
weapons and “strategic” weapons. In reality what is involved is a tactical or a 
strategic use of a weapon. It is, however, common to say that the big nuclear 
charges and the big bombs that can be released from aircraft are particularly 
adapted for use against strategic targets. Examples of such targest are the enemy’s 
industrial plant, lines of communication, important harbors, military and civilian 
administrative centers and warehouses, etc. What is usually in mind are targets 
which lie behind the military front line. 

Tactical weapons are intended for use within a limited area, at the front and in 
the adjoining areas of support. Some of the weapons which were named above can- 
not be used for strategic purposes, either because their explosive power is too 
small or because they cannot be used against distant targets. Thus it is possible 
to distinguish between essentially tactical weapons and essentially strategic weapons. 
But there will always be a group of weapons which can be used for both purposes 
and which cannot be classified in the one group or the other. This applies partic- 
ularly to all types of intermediate-range missiles. 


Can each individual nation within NATO decide for itself whether or not it wants 
the new weapons? 


Yes. It is the national authorities who decide which weapons the nation’s defense 
forces shall have. NATO’s supreme military authorities may make recommendations, 
and the countries which can deliver the weapons may offer to supply them to other 
countries. Whether and to what extent the recommendations are to be followed, 
and whether and to whet extent the offers are to be accepted, are matters which 
the national authorities must decide, on the basis of their own evaluation of the 
political, military and economic situation. 


Who maintains cortrol over the use of the new weapons? 


In the case of missiles, it is in general the individual countries having disposition 
of the weapons who maintain control over their use—in close cooperation with the 
authorities of the collective defense system. 

However, the situation is different with respect to atomic charges (for, let us ‘say, 
missiles). Currently the position is that only the United States and Great Britain 
among the NATO nations have atomic weapons; and only the United States has been 
able to offer to supply its allies with nuclear charges. American legislation establishes 
unequivocally that no country receiving nuclear charges from the United States 
shall be given the right of disposition over them. However, stocks of atomic charges 
will be established at certain places in Western Europe. The Americans will retain 
full control over these stocks and will give their NATO allies access to them only 
with the approval of the President of the United States, via NATO’s Supreme 
Commander in Europe, who is simultaneously chief of the American forces in 
Europe. In this arrangement lies a guarantee that nuclear weapons will not be 
brought into use except in response to serious armed aggression. 
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Why are the NATO collective defense forces being equipped with the new weapons? 


All NATO countries are interested in having a defense which is effective and 
strong enough to deter the outbreak of war. The Soviet Union disposes of military 
forces which are stronger than the NATO forces, both in number and in equipment. 
- The Russian forces have all kinds of new weapons, including thermonuclear weap- 
ons. The Russian soldier has behind him a longer period of military service than 
any soldier in the Western world. The Soviet Union has enormous resources of 
manpower; it has developed a very effective armaments industry; and it devotes 
vast amounts of money to maintaining a high level of military preparedness. 


Facing such a possible opponent, NATO defense must be built on the most modern 
weapons in order to compensate to some extent for its inferiority in numbers of men. 
Without the new weapons, the NATO defense effort would really have lost its 
meaning as a deterrent to war. As long as the NATO countries display firm deter- 
mination to defend themselves—by every means—there is no room for misunder- 
standing on the part of a possible aggressor. And it is not conceivable that any 
nation on cool reflection would unleash a war which would end in devastation for 
both parties. It is this situation, this balance of strength, which has been called the 
balance of terror. 


Is consideration being given to introducing some of the new weapons into Norway? 


The Storting has decided that Norway shall have the missile weapon for use in 
air defense and a type of short-range missile to supplement army artillery. Both 
of these missiles can be used either with conventional explosives or with atomic 
warheads; however, there are no plans at the present time to stock atomic charges 
in Norway in time of peace. This matter must necessarily be constantly reviewed 
against the background of the international situation and in the light of the technical 
aevelopment of weapons. Obviously, a very important factor is the current American 
legislation establishing that stocks of nuclear charges supplied by the United States 
shall be under direct American control. 


However, a number of other NATO countries will maintain stockpiles of nuclear 
charges on their territory—under full American control. The military advantage of 
such an arrangement is that the country’s defense forces have recourse to atomic 
weapons on short notice, if necessary in case of war. Knowledge of this fact gives 
the country increased security against outside attack. 


What is the attitude of Norway’s neighboring countries toward incorporating the 
new weapons into their defense systems? 


Denmark will, like Norway, receive certain kinds of missiles from the United 
States—primarily missiles for air defense. Sweden has developed its 9wn missiles, 
which will be incorporated into the Swedish defense as rapidly as possible. In 
addition, Sweden has ordered missiles in Greav Britain. Whether Sweden’s defense 
forces shall be equipped with nuclear weapons is not yet decided; a special commit- 
tee is working on this problem at the present time. High military sources in Sweden 
have strongly urged the need to equip the forces with such weapons if they are to 
be able in some degree to maintain their effectiveness. Sweden faces a special prob- 
lem in that it can hardly count on receiving nuclear weapons from abroad. 
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Will the new weapons lead to a lowering of defense expenditures? 


While the new weapons are more effective than conventional types of arms in 
given situations, they cannot replace the “old” weapons in all fields. We must assume 
that in the years ahead defense must be based on the use of both old and new 
armaments. Incorporation of the new weapons is not likely to bring financial savings. 
The experience of other countries indicates that a defense system using the new 
weapons is costly to maintain, even though the need for men is lowered in certain 
fields. 


Is it likely that the period of compulsory military service can be shortened with 
the introduction of the new weapons? 


The length of military service is determined principally by three factors. The first: 
is the international political situation as it affects the nation’s security. In a critical 
period, when the need for a high degree of military preparedness is especially 
urgent, the length of service is naturally somewhat greater than a prolonged period 
of relaxed international relations, when the need for large forces is diminished. It 
must be kept in mind that the period of military service cannot be shortened or 
lengthened exactly in step with the swings in the temperature graph of international 
politics. 

Secondly, the period of military service depends on the kind of training the 
soldiers are to have. This may differ somewhat from one branch of arms to another. 
The new weapons obviously demand special technical skill on the part of the per- 
sonnel who are to be able to use them. As this necessitates special training, there 
is little likelihood that it will be possible to cut down the period of service for these ~ 
men. One way out is to enlarge tne number of career or voluntarily enlisted per- 
sonnel. However, the recruiting problems involved must not be underestimated. This 
course is desirable both for the community’s economic interests and for the efficiency 
of the defense. But whether it would be less costly than the use of conscripted man- 
power from a purely budgetary point of view is questionable. 


Thirdly, the length of military service depends on the number of men reaching 
military age each year. If the number is particularly large over a long period of time, 
it may be possible to reduce the length of service by calling up more men. But a 
qualitative weakening of the defense would have to be accepted as a concomitant, 
for the forces would have less training and experience behind them. Simply main- 
taining the same quantitative defense strength with a shorter period of service would 
require an increase in the defense budget, for there would have to be a corresponding 
increase in training activity. 

The possibility of shortening the period of military service must be considered in 
the light of all three of these factors. 


Is it true that the Federal Republic of Germany is to receive nuclear weapons? 


No. The situation is that the German Bundestag has decided that the Western 
German Army shall have weapons of delivery which can be equipped with nuclear 
charges. Certain types of missiles intended for tactical purposes are in mind. The 
Germans do not have the right of disposition of nuclear warheads except with the 
approval of NATO’s Supreme Commander in Europe. Stocks of nuclear weapons 
already exist on German territory: the stocks of the American forces in Germany. 
What has now been decided is that German forces will be trained in the use of 
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missiles and of nuclear charges, so that they will be able to incorporate them into 
their defense effort, in the event that war breaks out and their use becomes 
essential. 


The Equality of Members 
Is there a right of veto in NATO? 


The term “right of veto” usually calis to mind the voting procedure in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. A negative vote by only one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council can obstruct decision in any matter 
other than one involving procedure alone. 


In the North Atlantic Council all decisions must be unanimous. Ordinarily unanim- 
ity is reached through the process of negotiation in the course of dealing with a 
matter. Formal voting is therefore not common. If in handling a matter it becomes 
evident that disagreement persists, the matter is not brought up for final action in 
the Council. Instead the parties seek to find a compromise solution. If it is not 
possible to reach accord, the matter is withdrawn; no vote in the Council takes 
place. This means actually that each single member country is able to obstruct the 
Council from making a decision. . 


As a matter of practical political affairs, however, it is obvious that there are limits 
to how far a single country can go in preventing decision in this way. If, for instance, 
one country remains adamantly in opposition on a matter which the other countries 
believe to be of great importance for the community, relationships could easily 
become strained. The states in majority would ponder whether they should give 
such great consideration to the one state as to allow their policy to be decided by 
its opposition. And the one state would be forced to examine its own standpoint 
carefully: whether national interests should be allowed to outweigh consideration 
for the community. 

If one country persisted in its standpoint, it is conceivable that in a given situation 
the majority would not give way. The consequence would then have to be that the 
one country withdrew from the community. 


Cooperation in NATO involves a very fine balance between community interests 
and special national interests. The individual countries feel their responsibility to 
the community, and vice versa. Therefore the effort is always made to prevent any 
difference from developing to a point of friction. 


Can Norway withdraw from the North Atlantic Treaty? 


Article 13 of the North Atlantic Treaty states that after the Treaty has been in 
force 20 years, a party may withdraw one year after having given notice. In 
accordance with this provision, Norway would first be able to withdraw from the 
Atlantic Pact in 1970. It is obvious that withdrawal can become effective on quite 
short notice if a country breaks its obligations to the community. But the country 
is then breaching an agreement, not withdrawing from it. 


Can a country have “passive membership” in NATO? 


No. The North Atlantic Treaty does not give any member state the right to confine 
itself to a passive role. The members share obligations towards the community; each 
contributes according to its ability. On the whole the small countries receive more 
than they contribute to the common security. Should one of the smaller countries 
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fail to fulfill its obligations, and this from lack of will and not lack of ability, i 
likely that its allies would react by releasing themselves from obligation towards 
the passive member state. The whole principle of mutual solidarity rests, after all, 
on the presupposition that every state shall work for the common cause according 
to its ability and resources. A state can hardly both be a member of NATO and hope 
to escape the obligations of membership. 


“Passive membership” would be in conflict with a number of the articles of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which ee presuppose that all countries join for the 
common interest. 


Are the small countries subordinate to the large ones in NATO? 


All member countries are on an equal footing in the organization. Both the United 
States and Luxembourg have one vote in the NATO Council; Luxembourg can, if 
it wishes, prevent by its opposition the adoption of an American proposal. No state 
can dictate to another member state through NATO. At any point of time coopera- 
tion extends as far as all the parties wish. 


But of course some states have greater influence in the fact than others—in NATO 
as in the world generally. Leadership rests with the Great Powers—by virtue of 
their large populations, their economic power, their military strength, and their 
abundant resources. However, through cooperation in NATO the smaller countries 
have exceptional opportunity to influence the policy of the Great Powers. This is 
one of the purposes of the political consultation which takes place in NATO. There 
are a number of instances of small countries having been able within NATO to 
affect the foreign policy of the big countries. Countries which stand outside the 
Organization do not have this possibility of exercising influence. 


V NORWAY AND EUROPE 


What has been Norway’s attitude towards the work for European unification? 


Norway—like the other Scandinavian countries and Great Britain—has taken a 
bit skeptical “wait and see” attitude towards the plans for a “United States of 
Europe.” The idea of an European federated state has won support particularly on 
the Continent. Opinion in Norway has been that European cooperation can well be 
strengthened very substantially without such far-reaching measures as the estab- 
lishment of supernational political and economic organs. 

The Norwegian view rests in part on the belief that it would not be desirable to 
‘create an European “bloc” independent of the North American allies, the United 
States and Canada. The economy of Western Europe is dependent to a high degree 
on trade with North America. Norwegian authorities look with some concern at 
efforts to seek isolated “European” solutions—in part because this can in turn con- 
tribute to removing American interest from that part of the world. 


A second basis for the Norwegian view is reluctance to being too strongly tied to 
the continental states: France, Germany and Italy. In many ways Norway stands 
closer to the English-speaking world. 
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The Marshall Plan 


Why did Norway choose to participate in the Marshall aid program? 


On June 5, 1947, George C. Marshall, the United States Secretary of State, proposed 
a comprehensive program of American aid to Europe. In mid-July representatives 
of 16 European countries, including Norway, met in Paris to discuss the develop- 
ment of this plan into a concrete program. A final program was prepared in the 
course of the autumn, and in February 1948 the Northern countries accepted the 
Plan. Only Western European countries took part in the aid program, in spite of the 
fact that the American offer was also directed to Eastern European countries. The 
Norwegian Government expressed its regret that the countries of Eastern Europe 
did not wish to take part in a cooperative undertaking for reconstruction. Spokesmen 
for the Northern countries strongly emphasized that participation in the Marshall 
Plan did not mean taking a stand towards any political bloc. 


Was the Marshall Plan of great importance to Western Europe? 


On April 16, 1948, the countries participating in the Marshall Plan established a 
cooperative organization which was named the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). The countries which took part from the beginning are: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 
In October 1949 the German Federal Republic also entered the Organization. Canada 
and the United States are connected with the Organization, but not as regular 
members. 

OEEC’s first task was to coordinate American aid and make proposals concerning 
the distribution of aid. OEEC was nearly exclusively engaged in this work until 
1950. In 1952 the program of aid was brought to an end By then the United States 
had contributed aid amounting in total value to the equivalent of 13,700 billion 
kroner. Of this amount Norway received 275 million kroner, or somewhat over 2 
per cent. 


Around 1950 the OEEC began in earnest the work of bringing about a freer ex- 
change of goods and services between member countries. At that time the bulk 
of trade was tied to bipartite trade and payments agreements—an inflexible 
and cumbersome system, requiring as a rule that trade between the two partners 
be in balance. To be quit this inelastic system of payment, the OEEC member coun- 
tries established the European Payments Union (EPU) in the summer of 1950. 
Therewith it became possible to create a multipartite system of settlements which 
was very flexible in operation. In addition, certain credit facilities were made 
available through the EPU—which further contributed to removing the restrictions 
on trade. 

Another branch of the OEEC is the European Prcductivity Agency (EPA). Its 
main task is to stimulate productivity in the OEEC countries. 

The OEEC operates today in many-faceted work in the whole field of economic 
affairs, from shipping policy to tourist traffic, from peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy to manpower questions. 

The whole of OEEC’s activity is directed towards more effective economic co- 
operation in Europe. The organization currently plays a leading role in the solution 
of the economic problems of the OEEC area. 
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What is the relationship between OEEC and NATO? 


The OEEC and NATO are two seperate organizations, each having its head- 
quarters in Paris. The organizations do not have the same number of members, but 
of the NATO countries only Canada and the United States are not also regular 
members of the OEEC. On the other hand there are several countries which are 
members of the OEEC and not of NATO: Austria, Ireland, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

OEEC’s purpose is to further economic cooperation; NATO’s is primarily to 
further the common defense. Obviously, since the economic situation is strongly 
influenced by the requirements of defense policy, it is natural to handle the problems 
in association with one another. As they now function, these two organizations re- 
present. an important part of that groundwork of North Atlantic cooperation on 
which Norway (and other countries) builds so much of its foreign policy. 


The European Council 


What is the European Council? 


The European Council is a political organization which includes the following 
countries of Western Europe: Belgium, Denmark, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Turkey. It was established in May 1949. 

The objective of the European Council, as given in its convention, is to: achieve 
greater unity between member countries in order to safeguard the ideals and 
principles which are their common cultural inheritance, and to facilitate their social 
and economic progress. Defense matters are expressly held outside the Council’s 
field. of activity. 

The organs of the European Council are a Ministerial Committee comprising the 
foreign ministers of the member countries, and a Consultative Assembly comprising 
members of parliaments. The Assembly does not have the power of decision, but 
may only make recommendations to the Ministerial Committee. Greater authority 
thus attaches to the Ministerial Committee, but this organ, too, cannot make decisions 
with binding force on member countries. It can only make recommendations to 
governments, and such recommendations must have been passed unanimously. 

The European Council is located in Strasbourg. The Consultative Assembly meets 
in session twice a year; the two sessions together do not last more than a month. 
Norway sends to the Assembly five representatives elected by the Storting. 


What part of the European Council budget is met by Norway? 


All of the regular expenses of the European Council—which are mainly the 
expenses of the general secretariat—are distributed among the member countries. 
A method of distributing the costs has been developed which is based on the 
populations of the member countries. Norway pays 1.4 per cent of the common 
budget. Great Britain, the Federal Republic of Germany, France and Italy each pay 
18.4 per cent. 

The budget has on the average amounted to 15 million kroner per year, and 
Norway’s share has been somewhat over kroner 200 thousand. 


What is the relationship between the OEEC and the European Council? 


Since the establishment of the European Council in 1949, the relationship between 
it and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) has been 
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under discussion. The desirability of close coordination of the work of the two 
organizations has been evident to all. On several occasions the Assembly of the 
European Council has adopted recommendations for close organizational cooperation 
with OEEC, but the Ministerial Committee has thus far been reluctant to act. How- 
ever, agreement was reached on the establishment of a joint committee, which meets 
to discuss questions of common interest. In addition, it is now established practice 
for the OEEC to present a report on its activities for discussion in the Consultative 
Assembly of the European Council. Tiis procedure gives Assembly members occasion 
to discuss common economic problems, and they can make recommendations on the 
basis of the analyses prepared by the OEEC experts. 


Norway has worked for as rational as possible a distribution of work between 
the OEEC and the European Council. Norwegian officials .have suggested that con- 
sideration should be given to whether the European Council could also serve as a 
parliamentary organ for a Western European free-trade system, should one be 
established. The Norwegian view is that this arrangement would be rational in 
itself and in addition would serve to strengthen the European Council’s role as a 
forum for European discussion. 


What results have been achieved through the European Council? 


During its first years the work of the European Council was hampered by deep 
disagreement on its objectives. One group of member countries wanted to create 
“an European political authority with limited tasks but real power.” This group 
wanted the European Council to be a supernational authority with the right to 
establish member country policy in certain fields. The Scandinavian countries and 
Great Britain fought against such a development. Since the individual countries 
have the right of veto in the European Council’s Ministerial Committee, it was the 
British and the Scandinavians who determined the speed and in part the course. 


The Assembly of the European Council is the central organ for Western European 
political, social and cultural cooperation, and it coordinates to some degree the activ- 
ities of the various organizations for cooperative effort which have sprung up since 
the war. 

Within the framework of the European Council a convention has been adopted on 
the protection of human rights. An European Commission for Human Rights has 
been established, with authority to receive and act on complaints from the govern- 
ment of one member country alleging that another member country has violated 
the rights named in the convention. The Commission may also receive complaints 
from individuals and organizations, if the government complained against has ac- 
knowledged the Commission’s authority to receive such complaints. An European 
court has been established to act on violations of human rights. 

The European.Council has been very active in the social field, and has worked 
out a.number of agreements on common social measures in the member countries. 
In the cultural field one of its activities has been to establish a common European 
cultural agreement which encourages cultural intercourse between member coun- 
tries. The European Council has its own cultural fund, which allows it to organize 
and administer some activity itself. The funds are used in part for scholarships, 
scientific courses, and similar purposes. 


What is Norway’s position towards enlarged economic cooperation in Europe? 


Norway has worked actively in the OEEC to strengthen economic cooperation in 
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Europe, and it has earnestly sought to make its own trade policy conform to the prin- 
ciple of European cooperation. Norway has remained outside the various special or- 
ganizations which have been established to integrate member countries’ heavy indus- 
try (The European Coal and Steel Community) and atomic energy production 
(Euratom). The countries which have subscribed particularly to the idea of supra- 
national organs in the economic field: are the German Federal Republic, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. An agreement creating an 
European Economic Community, comprised of these six countries, became effective 
January 1, 1958. Through this Community the six countries established a customs 
union, a common market, and a joint investment bank. The Community has a 
supranational character, and the member countries have undertaken the obligation 
to pursue a common economic policy, a common agricultural policy, and a common 
transport policy. 

Norway has supported the work of the OEEC to bring about a free trade area 
comprising all member countries and not the six alone. Warnings have been sounded 
against “bloc-building”’ within the OEEC, because of the attendant risk of splitting 
Western Europe economically and politically. 

Norway tends to look at the question of closer economic cooperation in Europe also 
in relation to the question of a Northern customs union. 


VI NORTHERN COOPERATION 


What is Norway’s attitude towards Northern cooperation in general? 


The other Northern countries are Norway’s natural allies in most areas, quite 
aside from defense policy. The reasons are easy to comprehend: the countries are 
close to one another geographically, culturally, politically, and economically. Illus- 
trating this association, the foreign ministers of the Northern countries meet reg- 
ularly for the discussion of common problems, and the Northern countries often 
act in concert in international organizations. Other cabinet ministers, too, meet 
regularly each year to discuss problems of common interest. Norway is interested in 
strengthening Northern cooperation, but believes that in many cases it is necessary 
to build on a wider foundation than the Northern countries provide. 


What is the Nordic Council? 


The Nordic Council is an organ for cooperation between the parliaments and the 
governments of the five Northern countries. It was established in February 1953, 
with Finland participating actively first in 1955. The Council consists of 16 
representatives from Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden, and five from Iceland. 
Representatives are chosen by the national assemblies of the respective countries, 
in such a manner as to give representation to the various political parties. Govern- 
ments are represented by cabinet ministers, without voting right in the Council 
The Nordic Council has advisory powers only and cannot bind the member countries 
by its recommendations and decisions. 


What tasks does the Nordic Council wndertake? 


The Nordic Council has been instrumental in bringing about agreement on a 
number of measures to facilitate intercourse between the Northern countries. A 
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reform of particular importance for this objective, carried out on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council, was the abolition of the passport requirement for citizens of 
the member countries; control of passports now takes place only in connection with 
travel across the outer borders of the Northern area. 

Again on recommendation of the Council, the member countries decided, in the 
summer of 1954, to establish a common Northern labor market. The Council is 
presently working on an extension of this labor market to include a number of 
vocational groups requiring special education or training. 

The Nordic Council has contributed substantially to the promotion of more uni- 
form social legislation in the Northern countries, and has also been the most 
important common parliamentary organ for the discussion of closer Northern 
economic cooperation. 

Questions of defense policy are not discussed in the Nordic Council. 


Vil THE UNITED NATIONS 


Norwegian Policy in the United Nations 


What has been the most important objective of Norwegian foreign policy in the 
United Nations? 


Norway has taken an active part in the wide range of coonerative activities which 
take place in the organs of the United Nations. It has sought to strengthen the 
world organization’s authority and influence in international affairs. It has worked 
to compose international disputes which have come up for action in UN organs and 
has sought to act as mediator between contending parties where possible. 

Norway has also worked to strengthen UN activity in the social and economic 
fields and to strengthen the specialized UN organizations such as the World Health 
Organization and UNESCO. 

The most important objective of Norwegian policy in UN is to help to bring about 
a reduction of international tension. The goal of improving international relations 
involves both a short-term and a long-term task. In the short run, the task is to 
facilitate an easing of international tension and disarmament under international 
control, thereby breaking down suspicion between the Great Powers. For the long 
run there is the important task of helping to remove the causes of social, political 
and economic unrest in the world, perhaps especially in the areas which are still 
economically underdeveloped. In Norwegian opinion the United Nations is the 
organization which is best suited to carrying out both of these tasks. 


Disarmament 


What has Norway done to promote world disarmament? 


Norway’s representatives in the United Nations and in other international organ- 
izations have always sought to support measures which can serve the cause of 
disarmament. Because the problem of disarmament can only be solved on a recip- 
rocal basis—that is, with the agreement of all the interested parties—substantial 
progress has not been made thus far. Suspicion betwee1 East and West runs so deep 
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that neither of the parties will take a step which may involve a unilateral weakening 
of its military posture. The countries of the West, among them Norway, have declared 
their willingness to subject themselves to the necessary control by international 
organs, if understanding can be reached on a disarmament agreement. 


Norwegian policy on the question of disarmament has on the whole been the same 
as that of its NATO allies. Nevertheless, Norway has been able to act somewhat 
more freely than the Great Western Powers in the United Nations, and several 
resolutions on the disarmament question have been proposed in part on Norwegian 
initiative. 

It is obviously true that the small countries cannot exercise the same influence 
in world politics as the large ones. On the other hand, when negotiations have 
become deadlocked it may at times be easier for a small country to gain support 
for compromise solutions. 


The Norwegian Government has sought to pursue a realistic policy for peace, and 
the Norwegian delegation in the UN has therefore refrained from making proposals 
simply for purpose of demonstration. In recent years the Norwegian approach to the 
problem of disarmament has been—with the full understanding of its allies—that so- 
lution must be sought in stages. This approach has made it possible for Norway to 
make a special effort in the UN. In 1957 Norway was included on the new enlarged 
disarmament commission which was established by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


What position has Norway taken on the testing of nuclear weapons? 


Norway, like the great majority of countries in the UN, has taken the position 
that the testing of nuclear weapons should cease simultaneously with the cessation 
of production of such weapons. When it became clear that a supervised cessation of 
production was unacceptable to the Soviet Union, Norway spoke in favor of the 
Western Powers’ agreeing to discuss the cessation of tests alone. The Norwegian 
delegation laid this view before the UN Political Committee in the autumn of 1957. 
Earlier Norway had submitted a proposal calling for the prior registration of nuclear 
weapons. The objectives of this proposal were to bring the damaging effects of tests 
under supervision, and, in the longer run, to reduce—eventually to stop—the tests. 


The official Norwegian view has been that effective measures must be taken to 
prevent an increase in the number of countries able to produce nuclear weapons. 
The cessation of tests would act in this direction. The calling of a conference in 
Geneva in the summer of 1958 to discuss the possibilities of effective scientific 
supervision of the cessation of tests was completely in harmony with the proposal 
which Norway, together with Pakistan, laid before the UN in the autumn of 1957. 


What is the viewtof the Norwegian Government respecting proposals for an agree- 
ment to prevent surprise attack? 


The United States in particular has been interested in measures to eliminate the 
danger of surprise attack. During the disarmament negotiations, agreement was 
reached among-all interested parties that measures would be of great value and could 
serve to relax international tension. An agreement in this field would have to con- 
tain detailed rules concerning the reciprocal right of inspection from the air and 
on the ground. The United States has proposed that an area in the Arctic be placed 
under mutual inspection. 
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The Norwegian Government has given its support in principle to such inspection 
plans and has declared that Norway would allow Norwegian territory to be subject 
to an inspection system, if this is considered desirable. 


What is the Norwegian position on proposals to “thin out” military forces in specific 
zones? 


“Thinning out” military forces in specific zones means simply reducing the mili- 
tary strength of both sides in a given area by mutual agreement. One may contem- 
plate, for instance, agreement by both sides to reduce armed manpower in a “buffer” 
area; or again, agreement to prohibit the stationing of certain types of armaments 
in the area. 

During the post-war period several proposals for such areas between East and 
West have been made. A buffer area was actually established in the truce agreement 
for Korea, by provisions which deny to both North Korea and South Korea the 
right to obtain weapons and other war material to supplement that which they had 
when the truce became effective. An international commission has sought to super- 
vise the observance of provisions, but supervision has not been effective, due to 
lack of loyal cooperation on the part of the North Korean authorities. 

Proposals have been made for both the total disengagement and the thinning out 
of forces in specified zones in Europe. Several schemes have been proposed by 
various British sources; and Rapacki, the Polish Foreign Minister, sketched a plan 
in the fall of 1957. These proposals have awakened great interest in many western 
countries, as ways of contributing to the reduction of military tension, and possibly 
also to agreement on political problems. 

The Norwegian Government agrees in principle that it would be desirable to try 
to bring about some thinning out of military forces in specified areas. However, a 
decisive precondition is that this thinning out can take place without endangering 
the security of the West. Most of the proposals which have been made thus far 
suffer exactly from this weakness that they fail to adequately guarantee against 
a change in the military balance to the substantial advantage of one party. Never- 
theless, the Norwegian Government has considered that the principle of thinning 
out military forces is so important that it should be able to serve as a basis for 
discussions. Perhaps in the first round what might be contemplated is agreement on 
the prohibition of certain types of weapons within a limited area. If an effective 
control apparatus could be established in connection with such a special prohibition, 
this could be a foundation for further progress. It would, further, provide experience 
which could prove useful in the work of achieving more comprehensively controlled 
disarmament. 


New Members 


What has been Norway’s position towards the admission of new members into the 
UN? 


The Norwegian Government has worked for the enlargement of the membership 
of the UN, its view being that the Organization should be a forum for all the peoples 
of the earth, and that all sovereign states should be allowed to take part, given 
willingness to assume the obligations of the UN charter. Norway has advocated the 
so-called principle of universality, and has considered that membership in the 
United Nations is not to be regarded as evidence of any special political, moral, or 
economic standard. 
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China’s Representation 


What has been Norway’s position on the proposal that the Chinese Peoples’s re- 
public should be represented in the UN? 


As early as 1950 Norway recognized the government in Peking as the government 
of China; consequently, it does not recognize the government on Formosa, under 
the leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek. It follows from this position that 
Norway belives that the government in Peking, and not the government on Formosa, 
should be represented in the United Nations. The official Norwegian view is that it 
is unreasonable that the country with the largest population in the world—over 
600 million inhabitants—should not be represented. Today representatives of the 
Formosa government sit on the Security Council as one of the “Big Five.” Norway 
would like to see an end to such a situation. 


Problem of Territorial Limits 


What is the official Norwegian view on the problem of territorial limits? 


What is ordinarily meant by the problem of territorial limits is how far off the 
coasts the territory of senboard states shall extend. The situation today is that the 
various countries follow different practices in this regard, and it has not been pos- 
sible to establish common international rules acceptable to all countries. 


A nation’s territorial zone consists of two parts: the internal waters and che 
territorial belt. The internal waters are a part of the country, and the nation’s 
sovereignty over this part of its territorial zone is as unlimited as over land itself. 
The territorial belt is measured from land or from base lines drawn between the 
outermost rocks, islands, or points. In Norway the territorial belt is four nautical 
miles wide, computed from straight base lines. Great Britain contended Norway’s 
right to these limits, and the dispute was brought before the International Court in 
The Hague in 1949; the verdict, pronounced in December 1951, supported Norway 
on all points. 


An attempt was made to reach international agreement on the breadth of the 
territorial zone, at the conference on international law held in Geneva in 1958 
pursuant to a decision of the UN General Assembly. The effort was not sucessful; 
none of the proposals which were put forth received adequate support. Norway 
supported efforts to reach a compromise on an agreement establishing a common 
maximum limit for territorial waters and fishing grounds, so as to avoid unilateral 
extensions, with the attendant disparities and arbitrariness. 


In most cases demands to extend territorial limits are justified primarily on the 
basis of the fishing grounds. Every coast state would like to give its own fishermen 
sole rights to these grounds. Recognizing this problem, Canada has put forth a 
proposal to differentiate between fishing limits and the real territorial -limits. Its 
proposal is that countries shall have the right to extend their fishing limits to 12 
miles and their territorial limits for other purposes to six miles. The Norwegian view 
is that this proposal offers better hope for a reasonable compromise solution than 
any other proposal that has been made. Norway therefore supports the Canadian 
proposal. 
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UN Forces 
Why is Norway taking part in the UN police force in the Middle East? 


Norway, along with a number of other countries, was asked by the General 
Secretary of the UN to supply a contingent of men for the UN emergency police 
force in the Middle East in the autumn of 1956. The quick dispatch of an inter- 
national force to Egypt to police observance of the cessation of hostilities between 
the two parties was a matter of. great importance. The Norwegian Government 
immediately declared its support of this UN action; and the first contingent was 
dispatched on short notice, with the approval of the Storting. The Norwegian 
authorities believed it important that Norway take part in the maintenance of 
peace and order in a critical situation. It was an obligation freely assumed; the UN 
organs did not make it incumbent upon Norway to help man the emergency forces. 


Events have proven that the international force which was stationed in the 
Middle East in the fall of 1956 was to fulfill a useful role. It has won the general 
respect of all parties and has made an important contribution towards stabilizing 
the situation. 


Norway has about 550 men in the the international force. 


Is Norway willing to cooperate in the establishment of a permanent UN force? 


The outlook is that it will be very difficult to establish a permanent UN force, 
because member states cannot reach agreement on the objectives of such a force. 
The Soviet Union has on repeated occasions declared that it will oppose the estab- 
lishment of a permanent UN force. 


The question of mobilizing an emergency force under UN command may arise 
again. General Secretary Hammarskjold believes it advantageous to establish admin- 
istrative and financial provisions in advance so that there will be a minimum need 
for improvisation, if it should again become necessary to ask member countries to 
furnish contingents for a common force. This can be done by the advance conclusion 
of agreements with countries which declare their willingness to take part in a 
police force. The question has not been put before the Norwegian authorities for 
decision. The handling of this matter in the UN General Assembly showed that it 
may be difficult to bring about such an arrangement as the General Secretary 
wishes. 


Colonial Policy 


What is official Norwegian policy on the colonial question? 


Both within and outside the UN, Norway has urged the importance of bringing to 
an end colonial regimes of every form by peaceful means as rapidly as possible. Nor- 
way sees in the United Nations an instrument which can assure the peaceful termina- 
tion of colonial systems—a development which all member countries have obligated 
themselves to support, by virtue of their signature of the UN Charter. 


Norway’s policy has been to promote and strengthen the role of the UN as medi- 
ator and as protector of the interests of all parties in the winding-up process. In 
practice this means that as Norway interprets the UN Charter, extreme caution 
should be used in restricting the jurisdiction of the UN even in cases which, on a 
purely formalistic construction, can be said to involve a country’s “internal affairs.” 
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While taking a liberal view of the sovereignty provisions of the Charter and 
never accepting them as a basis for refusing discussion of an issue, Norway has, on 
the other hand, looked with some understanding on the right of the colonial powers 
under the Charter to themselves determine the tempo for terminating the colonial 
system. 


The day of colonial rule must end soon. The Norwegian Government has consid- 
ered it important to help the dependent countries mature for self-government as 
rapidly as possible. Because Norway does not have a past as a colonial power, it 
can at times play a mediating role in colonial questions. 


-Can Norway do anything itself for the economically underdeveloped areas? 


Obviously it can. In the first place, it can contribute economic aid, either through 
UN organizations or directly. Norway’s contribution is hardly large compared with 
the contributions of other and richer countries, but in this matter every contribution 
counts. Norway has, as is known, put into operation a program in India in cooper- 
ation with the Indian authorities and the UN. The program gives special empnasis 
to bringing about a more rational utilization of the fishing grounds in a particular 
area of India. 


In addition, Norwegian experts can contribute professional and technical help 
in many fields. Norway is often requested by the UN to provide specialists and 
technical experts for projects of the UN and its specialized organizations in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The Norwegian Government has worked actively for the development of positive 
policies to guide the work of the UN specialized organizations. Norway has consis- 
tently sought to respond favorably to requests for assistance, even though its con- 
tributions are necessarily modest compared with the Great Powers’. 


Finally, Norway can try to influence other countries to give more help to the 
underdeveloped countries. This can take place both at the conference table and by 
awakening greater interest through Norway’s owr actions, The Norwegian project 
in India aroused some international interest and encouraged some similar projects 
on the part of other countries. 


How much does Norway pay to the United Nations budget? 


In 1957 the total regular budget of the UN was $50,815,700, and the net budget, 
$48,284,690. Of total expenditures, Norway paid 0.48 per cent, or $180,962. 

The largest contribution to the UN is made by the United States, which alone 
paid $16,361,047, or 33.33 per cent. The Soviet Union made the next largest contri- 
bution, with $5,489,528, or 13.96 per cent. 

Norway contributes also to the operating budgets of the UN specialized organ- 
izations and to a large number of technical, humanitarian, and social undertakings. 
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